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SERMON. 


Jos xv. 10: — ‘**‘ WITH US ARE BOTH THE GRAY-HEADED AND VERY AGED 
MEN, MUCH ELDER THAN THY FATHER.”’ 


I nave selected this passage, on account of its 
verbal fitness, as the basis of a discourse upon 
the Losses and Gains of a Christian Church. 
It furnishes a very suggestive expression of the 
possible presence of a soul in the world, after 
the body has paid its debts to the dust. What- 
ever be the exact sense that was in the mind 
of the writer of the passage, it is often true 
of persons that they continue their work in 
society after the message of God has bidden 
their frames disappear. ‘With us” upon the 
earth, in a thousand beneficent ministries, are 
many “gray-headed and very aged men;”’ older, 
in their indestructible usefulness, than the 
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last aged saint, who had fulfilled his years, and 
whose body had ripened for the tomb. 

We often speak of the good institutions of 
the world. Every institution is the home and 
the channel for some part of the life of men 
that belong to the past. It preserves human 
activity from being dissipated as soon as each 
man disappears; and, connecting the times be- 
hind us with the present, consolidates the spirit 
of many individuals, often of generations, into 
one massive and enduring energy for good. 

It would be sad, indeed, if there were no 
vital veins and ligaments by which the spirit 
and strength of the past were poured into us; 
if every generation were hacked away from the 
experience of anterior times, so that the fresh 
ranks of men that rise should be obliged to 
earn all their wisdom, and to re-construct their 
homes on the crumbled institutions of an ob- 
literated ancestry. Happily, Providence has 
ordained media, independent on our personal 
memory and affection, for the presence in the 
world of the best thoughts and noblest souls 
that have wrought for truth, humanity, and 
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God. Whether or not spirits ever revisit this 
world in bodily likeness, or address themselves 
to our senses in other ways, they are present, 
and wield a steady power, by the imperish- 
able incorporation of their best work with 
the structure of society. 

It is thus that civilization is upheld and 
widened. There is an unbroken lineage of cen- 
turies. With all our boasted light, we should 
be poorly off, if our debt to the great men of 
the past should be cancelled from our wisdom. 
Just as the soul retains its identity and grows 
in strength, while the body is ever wasting 
and renewing, the larger soul of the race, in- 
cluding the gains and products of its childhood 
and youth, ripens to maturity, while its visible 
envelope of men and empires undergoes inces- 
sant change. It is because our century 1s 
really the oldest century, and has more coun- 
sellors at its back and greater momentum of 
energy in its arteries, that we are able to show 
such startling results. Moses and Solon, Abra- 
ham and David, Greek and Roman wisdom, 
Bacon, Copernicus, Newton, and Columbus, are 
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with us. The youngest child of time, our age 
inherits the largest tide of wisdom, which 
blends with the hot blood of its own genius, to | 
temper its rashness and indicate the path of 
SUCCESS. 

The life of nations represents the truth we 
are considering, more distinctly on a smaller 
scale. We commit a ereat mistake, if we sup- 
pose that the people at present living in any 
one of the great states of the world are all that 
compose that state. Each nation keeps a 
personality through many generations. The 
leading minds of by-gone times help to make 
it up, by a law similar to that which stamps 
the thoughts, passions, sins, and goodness of 
our past years in lines of expression upon our 
faces now. That which statesmen have done 
for it by the purification of its code, and pa- 
triots by pledging their lives to its safety, and 
genius by interpreting truth and beauty to it, 
and saints by illustrating in its annals the 
worth of holiness, contribute to the character 
of the kingdom, as really as the deeds and the 
policy that are developing from living actors. 
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The student, that would get an idea of what 
the nation is, unites its memories to its pres- 
ent, and surveys the whole, precisely as though 
the past was actual on the earth. In this way 
the former worthies exist, — “the gray-headed 
and very aged men, older than the fathers” 
that live, or that have just passed away. 

Who does not see that Washington is with 
us, and acts as a force upon our people? It 
was a wintry day, indeed, — cold and dreary to 
the spirits, as well as in the air,— when he 
breathed out his last breath, and his pulse 
ceased, and all that his form, which wore such 
majesty, could do for his land, was to conse- 
crate the district of it where it should le for 
unbroken rest. The people felt that a patriot 
had gone, such as they could not expect would 
be given to them again. But Washington 
could not have been less removed from his 
country than he was by death. His spirit rose 
to greater influence than it had when housed 
in an earthly frame. It passed into the more 
spiritual robe of literature and history, and 
has become a guest in every house. The 
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‘statesman, the patriot, go to him now for coun- 
sel; and, while he speaks to them through 
their reverent meditations, there is no alloy of 
earthly passion in the wisdom he imparts. 
His name softens the asperities of party con- 
flict, when they threaten the welfare of the 
nation; his grave sheds an effluence of pa- 
triotic hope, and assurance of heavenly help, if 
the heart is true; and his character, by its 
simple sublimity, teaches the eyes of American 
childhood what grandeur there is in virtue, and 
what glory swathes the true patriot’s memory. 
Nations lose men, but they gain a dignified 
and glorious history; and, from this conserva- 
tive and serious background to their activity, 
their best minds address the sympathies and 
reverence of succeeding generations with fresh 
and purifying power. 


But it may be I have done wrong to with- 
hold so long the most powerful illustrations of 
our subject, and those, too, which are most grate- 
ful to the Christian heart. What a force St. 
Paul has been among men in every age since 
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the Roman sword fell upon his neck! How 
many more countries has he visited, than his 
weary feet ennobled; how many more churches 
have his letters counselled, than he dreamed of 
when he wrote them for those which he had 
founded; how many more souls has he moved 
to their depths, than, in his most ardent hopes 
of service to his Master, he could have thought 
it in his power to win; how much more potent 
his influence over the religious opinions of 
Christendom, than he would have believed it 
possible to exert by his fervid faith, when he 
first stood forth as the advocate of a universal 
gospel! And all this because he was taken 
from the earth as a limited personal agency, 
and given to mankind as a working spirit, free 
from the infirmities of the flesh, and therefore 
capable of a missionary presence and speech in 
every home and language, to kindle hearts by 
his eloquence upon the love of the Father and 
the glory of Christ. 7 

And ah! what words can set forth the pres- 
ence of Christ himself with the world, which 


the Jewish malignity that killed his body could 
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not hinder! The cross and the spear might 
forbid his active ministry under the Syrian 
sun; but what hate and torture shall interrupt 
that ministry, when the divine lips are still, 
after the tomb is broken, and the disciples 
have gazed upward at his fading form? When 
he is no longer the Jewish Messiah among the 
Hebrews, what shall prevent the Sermon on 
the Mount from being heard by a greater mul- 
titude, crowding the sloping centuries, and 
looking reverently up to his seated supremacy ? 
What shall hinder him from opening blind 
eyes and quickening deaf ears along the way- 
sides of every city of the world? What shall 
prevent him from visiting thousands of rabbis 
by night, and teaching them of the new birth; 
or from conversing continually with visitors of 
Jacob’s well, and making the living water 
stream from his instruction; or from keeping 
company with sinners of every grade and lan- 
guage, redeeming them by a love that warms 
the unshrivelled germ of good; or from enter- 
ing our homes, as he did the house in Bethany, 
to restore our dead to us through faith, to 
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rebuke our worldly anxieties, and teach us in 
labor and sorrow “ that better part” which 
nothing can “take away” from the soul that 
trusts and loves? 

Had Christ, by a divine miracle, been kept 
on the earth, from the time of his birth to this 
hour, to be the personal missionary of his gos- 
pel through every century and in all lands, on 
the condition that nothing should be written 
of him, we may question whether he would 
have been such a powerful, intimate, redeem- 
ing presence in the world, as he has been since 
his crucifixion and ascension, by means of 
the omnipresent records, that have made him 
a preacher in every church, and a domestic 
Saviour. Let us be reverently grateful to God 
for this law of continued life, which keeps his 
perfect Son as a saving influence in a sinful 
world; that makes him with us more com- 
pletely than he was with the dwellers in 
Jerusalem; more potently than he could be, if 
we should have him by our side only once in 
our life, for an hour’s conversation. The world 
lost him in the flesh to gain him in the spirit. 
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He disappeared from Palestine, to be present 
with humanity. His personal presence ceased — 
to hallow the first century, that his truth and. 
love might rule in the centre of all time. 


In the spirit of the truth we have con- 
sidered, let me speak of the individuality of 
religious societies. Every parish that has 
lasted several generations has a character of 
its own, a personality as marked and peculiar 
as the size and style of architecture of its 
meeting-house. ‘There are constant changes 
in the materials that constitute the parish; 
families are lost, and others are gained; but 
this does not destroy the unity of life and spirit 
that is interfused by each ministry through 
the unstable members. The character of a 
parish, indeed, does not result altogether from 
the qualities of those that attend its services 
in the present time; but an influence from the 
preachers and prominent worshippers of the 
past mingles with the characteristics of to- 
day, as it were a finer atmosphere pervading 
the natural air which the building encloses, 
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so that the living hearers come in contact with 
it, and breathe it. 

Some churches are invested with a chilly 
worldliness, the lasting and retributive eftlu- 
ence of mechanical preaching and listless hear- 
ing through years, which cools the fervor of 
the truth, when it occasionally vibrates within 
them. The atmosphere of other churches 
has a cheerful, social influence, showing that 
the spirit of brotherhood has been active 
through the banded hearts of the congregation 
for many years. In some, the sombre impres- 
sion made at once by attendance on the services 
of worship, bears testimony ‘to the austere 
doctrines of God and destiny which the pulpit 
has launched for more than a generation, and 
to the gloomy piety that has looked up to the 
_dark Jehovah from the pews. It is as though 
the thunderings of Sinai muttered over the 
ceiling, and the lurid nether fires sent flickers 
of threatening athwart the farther wall. Can 
we think it possible that the church in which 
Channing has ministered ever should lose a 
sacred quality which the echoing of his voice 
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has left? No preacher, however irreverent, 
could occupy that desk continuously, without 
feeling some electric life thrilling his sensi- 
bilities from the sacred stand whence such 
vitality and loftiness of conviction had spoken 
to human hearts; and the most earnest 
preacher that could stand there would feel a 
force imparted to his appeals for a Christian 
life, from the transfigured character which adds 
holiness to the house, and beauty to Christian 
truth. 

Thus we see that the greatest losses of the 
church are not wholly losses. The place where 
a true minister has preached, and a saintly 
soul has worshipped, is scarcely less sacred 
than where living ones speak and pray. There 
is gain of character, of hallowed memories, of 
that sanctity which nothing but the death of 
the good can breathe. As, in some old house 
or castle, the picture-hall of the long line of 
ancestry gives dignity to the building; so the 
portraits of sainted disciples, which the memo- 
ries of a parish enfold, impart a venerableness 
to the building, and lend a sanctity to the 
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worship, which no church destitute of such a 
retrospect can gain. 


Our own church has recently been smitten 
by losses that in every way we must severely 
feel. I have developed the subject of this dis- 
course thus far, as a fitting frame for allusions 
to the loss of the eldest of those whom God 
has taken from us; a steadfast friend and sup- 
porter of this parish; a constant and devout 
worshipper in his place in the sanctuary; an 
humble communicant for forty years at the 
Lord’s table; no less humble as a deacon 
than as a private disciple; and who, long nour- 
ished in the courts of the Lord, brought forth 
fruit in old age. Of course you will under- 
stand that I allude to our honored father, 
Deacon Danizit Weip, who was called, several 
weeks since, to his reward and rest. He was 
born on the 20th November, 1772, and. died, 
in his eighticth year, on the morning of July 5, 
1852. The promise was fulfilled to him, “Thou 
shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in his season.” 
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The honor and fortunes of our church were 
so near the heart of our venerable friend 
during the larger portion of his life, that it 1s 
impossible to avoid reference to them in con- 
nection with his memory. His earthly years, 
in one sense, span the whole history of our 
parish; for they reach back to the time when 
its first settled preacher was in occupation 
of the desk. The Hollis-street Church was 
founded in 1732; and the ministry of Dr. 
Mather Byles, its first pastor, who was in ac- 
tive service forty-four years, did not close till 
1776, four years after our late parishioner was 
born. 

Although Dr. Byles’s ministry was of such 
long duration, his connection with the society 
was not dissolved by death or infirmity. He 
was dismissed in 1776, for reasons growing out 
of the revolutionary troubles. He was not a 
friend of the American cause. During the 
siege of Boston, the regular worship of the 
society was suspended, and the mecting-house 
was used for a barrack by the English soldiers. 
On the 9th of August, 1776, the. church and 
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proprietors convened: “ to determine whether 
the society will repair the meeting-house, which 
has been made use of by the British troops, 
and thereby greatly damaged; and to take into 
consideration the various reports respecting 
the conduct of Rev. Dr. Mather Byles, our 
pastor.” The result was a vote of dismission, 
Aug. 14, 1776.* It is pleasant, however, to 


* At the meeting of the 9th of August, the following articles of com- 
plaint against Dr. Byles were presented: ‘First, His associating and spend- 
ing a considerable part of his time with the officers of the British army, 
having them frequently on his house, and lending them his glasses, for the 
purpose of viewing the works erecting out of town for our defence. Second, 
His neglecting to visit his people in their distress, and treating the public 
calamity with a great degree of lightness and indifference; likewise using 
his influence to prevent people from going out of town, and saying the town 
would be inhabited by a better sort of people than those who had left it, or 
words to that purpose. Third, His being, as we think, officious to lend his 
aid and assistance to furnish our enemies with evidence against the country, 
by signing a certain paper at the request of Gen. Gage, relative to what one 
Hogshaw said (or did not say) respecting the battle at Lexington. Fourth, 
His being unwilling to preach on a fast-day appointed by Congress, when 
with difficulty he was prevailed with to preach one-half the day; and fur- 
ther, his refusing to have two services on Lord’s days, while he preached 
at the old brick meeting-house, though urged thereto by some of the min- 
isters then in town. Fifth, His frequently meeting, on Lord’s days, before 
and after service, with a number of our inveterate enemies, at a certain place 
in King-street, called Tory Hall. Sixth, His praying in public that America 
might submit to Great Britain, or words to the same purpose. Seventh, His 
taking away the fences belonging to the society, the seats of the pews, &c.”’ 

A committee waited upon Dr. Byles, and desired his presence before 
the church and proprietors. He complied, The charges were read to him 
‘‘ several times ;”” in answer to which ‘he endeavored to justify his conduct, 
and, having said all he chose, withdrew.” His reply was voted unsatisfac- 
tory; and the meeting adjourned to Aug. 14, when it was “ Voted, that 


at: 
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read a record of a contribution, which the 
proprietors ordered to be taken on Thanks- 
civing-day, 1779, for the help of Dr. Byles. 

I do not know precisely when our departed 
friend’s first attendance at the Hollis-street 
Church must be dated. It was not probably 
during the ministry of Rev. Ebenezer Wight, 
the immediate successor of Dr. Byles, and 
whose connection with the church was closed, 
on account of failing health and -eye-sight, in 
1788.* It must have commenced early during 
the pastorate of Rev. Samuel West, who was 
installed in 1789, and died in 1808. Mr. 
Weld was an active and prominent member of 
this parish in the days of its greatest and 
singular prosperity, during the nine years’ 
ministry of Rev. Dr. Horace Holley, —a name 
which will recall, in the minds of many here, 
as it awakens in all that attended his minis- 
try, the picture of an orator, second, in many 
elements of grace and power, to none that 


the Rey. Dr. Mather Byles, having by his conduct put an end to his use- 
fulness as a public preacher amongst us, be and he is hereby dismissed from 
his pastoral charge amongst us.” 

* The original church, which contained sixty-eight pews, was destroyed 
by fire in 1787, and a larger built on the same site in 1788. 
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New England has produced, and which will 
renew impressions of many a sabbath, when 
doctrines that were not considered safe and 
evangelical by his brethren of the ministry 
in this city were preached here to full pews, 
and often crowded aisles, and were responded 
to by an interest and attachment which death, 
that cut him off in the flower of his years, and 
decreed the sea to be his sepulchre, has not 
yet subdued. It was very early in the minis- 
try of Dr. Holley, that the present spacious 
edifice was built, to accommodate the crowds 
which his preaching attracted, and which the 
building of 1788 would not contain. I need 

not say that Deacon Weld’s service as a pa- _ 
rishioner was continued through the pastorate 
of the successor of Dr. Holley, and also of my 
immediate predecessor, the first of which lasted 
about twenty-six years, and the second less_ 
than two. It is rarely that a single life con- 
nects the first and last pastorates of a church 

that numbers one hundred and twenty years, 

and quite as rare that such a term of service 
should be divided among only seven ministers, 
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of which two, my immediate predecessor and 
myself, use but about five years and a half. 
We should all feel that it was proper to take 
some special notice of a Providence which 
removes from us a life thus woven in with the 
history of our parish. But the character of 
our venerable friend gives a more pleasant 
invitation to such a duty. There was nothing 
striking in his outward fortunes, hardly a cir- 
cumstance that could give point or prominent 
light to a biographical discourse. From youth 
upwards, his career was that of steady and | 
honorable devotion to the business he chose; 
and his well-deserved success in it was only 
one among countless instances of the return of 
fortune and respect which in our country is 
made to zealous and honest industry. There 
are many elderly men living who had business 
_ dealings with him for years, that were won to 
an attachment by his kindness and integrity, 
which makes his death a sad bereavement. 
But the best success that attended his life 
was shown in the home which he built up, and 
the domestic order and happiness that were 
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enfolded in it. The man who amasses a for- 
tune may deserve distinction for energy and 
shrewdness; but the man who adds a faithful 
home to the landscape of society contributes to 
the beneficent forces of civilization, and honors 
the almighty Father in fulfilling the spiritual 
purpose for which “he hath set the solitary 
in families.” If we except the power which 
money has to found religious institutions and 
contribute to the triumph of the gospel, there 
is no way in which wealth is so ennobled and 
spiritualized, as in the uprearing and arrange- 
ment of a house, where plenty is provided, and 
gentle law, Christian influence, and a willing 
harmony are seen. The home is the vestibule — 
of the church, a diminutive church in itself; 
and the man and woman that erect one and 
preside in it, to which children, in after- 
years, turn back with looks of affection, feeling 
that there not only their childhood was shel- 
tered and their wants supplied, but their 
aspirations trained towards truth, integrity, 
and God, have done a great work for society 
and for Christ. 
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The’ religious spirit mingled so naturally 
with the native qualities of our venerable bro- 
ther’s spirit, that it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish what, in his character, was. due to 
grace, from that which belonged to it by consti- 
tution. Christian influences rather illumined 
his whole nature than added any new features 
to it. Naturally honest, his Christian profes- 
sion broadened and deepened his integrity into 
a religious principle. His temper, kindly and 
sweet by inheritance, received a finer quality 
from his devout consecration, and overflowed 
like the very milk of courtesy and affection 
in his home. A peace-loving man by impulse, 
the desire of living peaceably with all men 
became a principled habit, and was shown in 
the fact that, in all the years of his business, 
he was engaged, on his own account, in only 
one suit at law. 

His Christian fidelity was attested, also, by 
his constant reverence for the institutions of 
religion and the forms of religious life. In 
health, he was punctual, as the return of the — 
sabbath itself, in his attendance on the sanec- 
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tuary. Our aisle is footworn with his tread. 
His character ripened for heaven under the 
steady light which culminates over the church ; 
and, as the returning years showed his head 
more bleached and his step less firm, they 
found, too, we may believe, that his. spirit 
received a more sacred beauty from the bene- 
dictions that followed the prayers and the 
communions in the sacred house. And at the 
memorial table, his. presence, so regular, was 
always welcome. Those that took the bread 
and cup from his trembling hand might feel 
that the holy symbols were not dishonored by 
the spirit in which he bore them. His home, 
too, was consecrated by prayer. He was a. 
faithful father, because he was a trusting child. 
The spirit of cheerfulness and tenderness that 
pervaded his house was sustained and sweet- 
ened by a regular gratitude to the heavenly 
Father for all his blessings. 

We may not speak mournfully of the loss 
which the family and the church have sus- 
tained in his departure; for he filled more than 
the allotted years; and, at the time of his 
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call, by reason of infirmities, it was gain for 
him to die. All that the earth could give him 
of innocent pleasure and profitable experience - 
he enjoyed to the full. The strength of his 
fourscore years had just begun to be labor and 
sorrow, and he was taken. It was time for 
him to become a sacred and beautiful memory 
to his kindred; it was time for him to be 
clothed in a new body, and join the church and 
the worship of the redeemed. Our parish has 
lost a friend and a pillar, but it has gained 
him as a treasure of the past; and the words 
of the pulpit may have more fervency, and the 
sacredness of the church may catch a deeper 
tinge, from the absence of such a worshipper, 
when we feel that God has called him from 
our communion to his nearer presence. May 
our memories of him be blessed ! * 


* By very natural association, the thoughts of the older members of our 
parish will revert to another faithful worshipper, a brother-in-law of Deacon 
Weld, who died some four years since, and whose loss is still a fresh grief 
to many hearts. I cannot refrain from connecting the name of John D. 
Williams, Esq. with this slight tribute to his relative and friend, and his 
companion in long devotion to the interests of the Hollis-street Church. 
A better memorial of Mr. Williams’s worth than any printed eulogy can 
give is enclosed in the reverential affection of his children and kindred, and 
the widely cherished gratitude to him as a man conscious of the trusts, 
and faithful to the duties, of affluence,—a patron of worthy institutions, a 
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And in this connection, let me speak a 
moment of the gain of its former and long- 
continued peace, which our church has recently © 
made. I should have no desire to say a word 
upon the topic, were it not for the fact that 
many have believed that we are still involved 
in some legal troubles and disputes, which may 
again break out into noisy war, and explode 
our prosperity. It is true that a suit involv- 
ing some property, to which our church, and 
not the parish, was a party, had lain for seve- 
ral years unadjudicated by one of our courts. 
But, to remove any prejudice which this may 
have wrought against our interests, and in 
justice to the truth of the case, it is due that I 
should say here, that, not many weeks ago, the 
whole question was lifted out of law, and ami- 
eably settled by honorable compromise. We 
stand now free, — free, as the freest church in 
this city, — from all dispute, from any fringe 
public-spirited citizen, a zealous friend of the church, and a vine and gene- 
rous friend of the poor. He is with us yet; for the cause of Christian truth 
which he supported in life, by his character as well as by his fortune, is still, 
and will long be, largely indebted to his liberality; and our parish is not 
wholly independent on the disinterested aid he extended to it, towards the 


close of his life, in a time of pressing need. 
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or shadow of old contention. Thank God for 
it! ‘Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called”? — nay, they are — “ the chil- 
dren of God.’’ | : 

We have lost, or rather thrown off, what is 
always a dead weight upon any Christian body 
that attempts to carry it, —a legal controversy 
about property. We need have no regrets to 
part company with that old associate. Unity 
and peace are greater gains than money and 
party heat. 

We have suffered, brethren, many losses of 
late. Seats are vacant by removal, and many, 
alas! by death, which we had hoped to see 
occupied for many years to come. One loss 
the last week has witnessed, which I may not 
speak to you of to-day. It demands more 
notice than can be given at the close of a dis- 
course.* But, notwithstanding all these, there 


* Henry H. Fuller, Esq., who died Sept. 15, 1852. A discourse was 
preached in Hollis-street Church on occasion of his loss, Sunday, Sept. 26th. 
It is not our church alone, but the Christian community, that is bereaved | 
by this death. These few lines will do very inadequate honor to the memory 
of a man who was even less remarkable for learning, talents, and eminence 
in his profession, than for the consecration of his gifts and time to the 
support of Christian institutions, and the creation of new organizations for 
worship and instruction. "We may say of him, as it is written of Dayid, “ It 
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IS one gain we can make that will keep the 
balance of our prosperity even: it is the gain 
of reverence, of interest in the truths of the 
gospel and the religious relations of life; the 
gain of devotion to God, and aspiration for a 
Christian character. These are what make 
a parish strong. The prosperity of full seats, 
respectability, and wealth, is empty show, if 
such gain is not made. The meeting-house is 
then the lyceum-hall, and not a church. The 
only losses which are irreparable and fatal are 
decay of spiritual zeal, and failure of devotion 
to the eternal sanctities of life. Where two or 
three are gathered in the name of Christ, there 
his presence is manifest; and where Christ is, 
there is prosperity and life. 

And do not the losses of persons of which 
we have spoken to-day,—the call from the 


was in his heart to build an house to the name of the Lord God of Israel.” 
If he was somewhat of a partisan, and sometimes outran the sympathies of 
friends by the haste of his movements and the breadth of his plans, it was 
because he believed that his interpretation of the gospel was identical with 
Christianity, and that Christianity was of such unspeakable necessity to 
society as to make it the first duty of every believer and philanthropist to 
devise means and pledge labor for its advancement. Whoever went to him 
with any scheme that promised to extend the influence of his religious con- 
victions gained his ear, enlisted his heart, mortgaged his time, and engaged 


his hand. 
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earth of those whom we honored, and who were 
our support, plead with us for more earnest 
inquiry into everlasting truth, and more serious 
endeavor for the power and peace of consecra- 
tion? What call comes to us ever from the 
grave but that to a life of duty and piety? 
Is pleasure sanctioned by the stillness and 
solemnity of the form, when laid out in its last 
repose? Is selfishness justified by the back- 
ward look of the soul upon its death-bed? Is 
any thing but Christian character and Chris- 
tian hope commended as priceless treasure. 
by the dying words of our fellows, or by the 
influences that steal from their tombs? Ah! 
no: they all aid the church in its most solemn 
instructions, when they are gone. All the les- 
sons of memory are religious ones. The past 
experiences of our own lives, whether of sin 
or fidelity, are monitors in favor of Christian 
soodness; and the voices of the dead give 
serious counsel. They all tell us,—the old 
man, by the beauty of Christian grace that 
was upon him, and by the infirmity of na- 
ture, which that grace had not renovated; the 
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young, by what of Christian excellence and 
sweetness they had eained, and which they 
had found more precious than the superficial 
ood of the world; the middle-aged, by the 
maturity of their wisdom and the strength of 
their virtue,—that faith is the only stable 
source of power, peace, and joy. They all tell 
us, when the hour of departure comes, that 
Christian goodness looks more substantial and 
worthy, and the things for which men barter 
it away more empty and poor. They tell us 
that the only gain is the love of God and love 
to him. They tell us that death is no loss 
where the soul has this treasure, but that life, 
and all its seeming good, are loss without it. 
Shall we not heed their voices ? 
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